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ABSTBACT 

In Setrano t. Priest, the Californi 
1971 initiated a lodern fera of eleientary and secon 
finance refori* This paper first exaiines the prese 
urban school finance to ascertain why «rban adjusti 
today iji the n^w school finance foriulas. All urban 
adjustients in use at the tiie of Serrano and since 
described and policy probleis related to these adju 
discussed. The final section analyzes school financ 
states concernin'g fiscal iipact on key urban school 
and text deionstrate that urbac school districts, ha 
redistributed in' their favor as often as -^t has bee 
other nay. (Author/HLF) 
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Ifirano v- .Priest the California Supreme Court in 1971 , ' 

^efoJm F?nJn°r?;? H^c ° ^ ^] ^""^ " ^ ^ ''^ and secondary school ' fi^?ance - 
reform. Financial disparities among school districts cime again 

Tf Ar.\^^^? l^l^^V- ^.'''^^ from, the courts; then from Governors' 
■minrL?!! ^f'^- "I^Sislatures. A dozen or-so states have passed" 
UssenJnJ fL Serrano, most of iforiented tfiward 

wh??h expenditure gaps between ri c+> and poor districts 

Which are caused by differences in wealth. Cities with lawer 
^h!w VLV^^^ property wealth have gained from recent reforms. 

thHr ""^'^ ^^'^^ P^'' P"P^"1 than the average ir> 

their sta-tes. And they h^ve had to increase 1 oca 1 • revenues per 

?If tho rf/J^" ^J! ^^t^^ average, or if local revenues decreased 
in. tneir states, they have been able to decrease their local 
revenues per pupil even more than th^ statewide avera^. 

?ducatiqn fiscal problems and educational needs are 
considered in a "moi+e comprehensive fashion than focusing solely 
on property weal th ;status . however, cities have not done nearly 
ilrll L the post- Serrano reforms. Considering per capita 

^jM2!n;c"?"^''"''fl2"'l ''"^^^^ ^"^ proportion of disadvantaged 
less IJL JJr^J^Jt"^'" addition to equalized property valuation, 
from Lh?c5' ! "nerdy" uVban school dis.tricts have benefi ted 

Ih^^/ °^ ^^^^'^ ^tate aid. Although two-thirds of 

•^"n"'"^/"^ ^^^^^"^ than other districts in their states " 
in reducing local revenue outlays or in limiting increases. 

Il!r.nf^!r^'"^"^^^ well be (jforse for needy urban school districts, 
Mrll that several states have adjusted general aid formulae for 
income, municipal overburden, c-ost-of-1 1 ving differences and - 
disproportionate numbers of low-income students, which adjustments 
have been quite important when. cities' high properly weal th would, 
otherwise not entitle them to reform benefits. 

This paper describes all urban schooT f i/iance adjustments in use ' 
at the time of Serrano ind since Serrano; it discusses policy 
problems related to these adjustments; and it analyzes school 
schoord'^r"""^" concerning fiscal impact on key urban 
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\ A. The Need for Urhan Adiu5;tments 

Urban >school finance historically has not received much special 
legislative attention. It has not been necessary. Cities have had sognd 
property tax bases. They have used their wealth to establish 'themselves 
as innovative leaders in elementary and- secondary education. . They were ' 
rtost prominent in creating high school opportunities for the 'general ' , 
populace, instituting a broad variety of curricula within high schools. " 
and initiating other costly programs, such as special education of the 
mentally and physically ■ handicapped and vocational education; This fiscal 
and educational dominance by central cities of tljeir metropolitan areas 
continued up until World War II? 

By 1950, however, the emergence of suburban wealth on a large scale 
clearly marlced the end of central city dominance. The suburbs used their 
new affluence to make education their principal public activity. ' They 
became educationally more attractive than Che cities. Urge city expen- 
-ditures started moving "in-a variety of directipns relative to the 
national norms, but (over the past 20 years) they all have moved approximately 
in the same downward directior. relative to their own state and metropolitan 
contexts. This reversal of city and suburban roles as educational leader 
has become firmly established since the mid-1950's, with little sign of 
any change in sight. 

Let us examine the present problems of urban school finance to ascertain 
why urban adjustments are necessary today in the new school finance formulas. 

(1) Some city tax bases are alarmingly' defic lent compared to state 
tax bases. For example, in New Jersey the 17 urban districts all together 
. have equalized assessed valuation per pupil almost 307. less th'an the 
state average,, while Newark and Camden have (>2% and 66Z less (Oct. 1973) ^ 
Boston, Buffalo, Baltimore, Columbus, (Ohio) and St. Petersburg (Fla.) 
have been almost as disadvantaged as theN.J. urban districts. -Overall 
however, city property tax ba-ses still remain high compared to state tax 
bases.-' 

- More Importantly, the property wealth of cities has been declining 
significantly relative to their surrounding metropolitan areas during 
the past 20 years. ^ Yet ur;ban education costs have had to respond to 
suburban cost pressures. According to. Prof. Seymour Sacks, a well-known 
scholar concerning city-suburban cost differences, "the common metropolitan 

no3 LT";\n J" ' "^"^"y ^"^^^ - suburban'educaUon, 

now has a debilitationg effect on central city education as the metropolitan 
area determines the level of costs without providing the resources for 

account forsVssI" f''\' especially true regarding salaries, which ' 
account for 80-85% of school systems' operating budgets. Suburban 
jurisdictions also exert cost pressures as a result of their lowering of . 
llhTr ^itlV t^nslates into requirements for hiring more teachers and 

other- instructional personnel to teach the. same number of students, which ' 
Increases total salary costs. Suburbs additionally exert cost pressures bv 
Increasing the breadth and depth of prog.r3m offerings, expanding special services, 
such as guidance counseling and special reading diagnostic services; and 
constructing more roomy and attractive ^chool plants. / 
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11 traditlbnal state aid fomulas generally* do not help cities in 
this situation, since the formulas are patterned after conventional 
concepts af allocating state aid Lo make up for local property tax base 
iTJi'ZTl : foundation programs, l^d Tre " 

wfflfh i° ^elp low-spending rural districts. Cities' apparently high 

?roi ^.tf "'"P."^'^ '° "^'^^ ^^"^8^^ «'l"ded cities 

froai assistance under such formulas. 

m <n^?L^°JfT'^J"f situation has been the relative decrease 

' i« income which cities, have suffered vis-a-vis their metropolitan 

sf SoO' 1" f ";n.'^ '^^^ proportion of families with incomes under 
$3,000 was almost 50Z greater in central cities than in their outlying 
llTiln ^"''.f^^/^^P^^ity even larger for SMSA's over 1.000.000.6- By 1967 
median family income was only $7,813 in central cities and $9,367 in outlying 
off.r'L^ -/"r^ considering income alone. In order to ' ' 

IIIZ^IaT^I? °" ^ "^'^ suburban neighbors' educational 

standards, cities would have to levy a 20Z higher tax burden on their 
Incomes. State equalization fonnulas. however, generally have not 
recognized or compensated ^or income differences among communities. 

. ^K^^^^T" ^^"^"'^^^^ ^^^"'Is fromnoneducational public functions olace 
another burden upon city tax bases. Central city total^ocal taxes 
• ^J^"°"«d""ti°nal public functions, compared to outlying a^reas in large' 
nonedu;.M i f ^ i"' 1967.8 Urge city per capita'expenditures for 

noneducational functions were 53Z higher than state averages for police 

anrrisprsll L'/'m". ''^'^^ refuse'coUection " 

and disposal. 662 higher for sewers, and 70Z higher for health and 
hospital services in 1969-70.9 These noneducational cost pressures on city ' 
^^Hnc^^?!, ! diminished oyer the years.- As cities continue to lose 
industrial, and commercial activity to the suburbs, continue to gain low 
income families, and generally experience a Relative (and sometimes 
absolute) decline in their tax bases compared to those of their outlying ' 
?i'«rI?';o™ noneducational expenditures are creating more 

.fiscal competitiot^. -for urban educational expenditures. 

V.cnnf*^' ^^^'^^'f" fi'^ance dollars do not buy the same education 

!!orH?/!X'" w""' ^"'^ suburban areas' dollars do. Instructional 
expenditulTes are the principal factors which are impacted by these 

LlfrJpr!!' ^^'^r ^^"'^ '^^^'^ suburbs) pay significantly higher starting 
salaries than rural areas, both at the bachelors' and advanced degree levels ^ 
One might say this is a matter of choice for cities, but if seeiiis doubtful 
that many qualified teaqhers (by present state standards) could be induced 
to work In central 'city districts at the starting salary levels paid 
teachers in rural areas. Some differential seems necessary to compensate 
for cost-of-living variations between metropolitan and rural areas. 

Urban districts also pay more monies for, average teacher salaries 
than do suburban districts. This is s6 because teacher salaries ris^^r-fia, . 
seniority, and urban district teachers often have more seniority th^^U:': 
suburban counter4)arts. Yet according to Prof. Betsy Levin, noted scMar* ^l'- 
concerning education finance and legal' issues, "the tenure system iWJ f^" 
districts little choice as to whether such (experienced) teachers'are " 

Ha A V "P^f"''. "^'^^ inexperienced teachers. "11 They must be retainfed " 
and paid for their seniority. ^ 
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Up until 1973, state minimurti salary gchedulcs which, paid morje for 
different training leyels and for seniority were the only state vehicle^ 
for recognizing and compensating for the cost differences in providing 
.for equivalent ednjcational resources. These state salary schedules,* 
mostly used in the South, were designed, however, primarily to provide 
' a salary floor for rural districts(?) . 

(5) Finally, urban school finance requires special attention because 
of cities* disproportionate numbers of Jow achieving, low income, special 
education and- vocational -education students, and of students from 
different linguistic and cultural backgrounds- * For example, New Yofk 
cities have twice the proportion of students scoring at least two -grade, 
levels below the state nornsin reading, and more than three times as many - 
children from families receiving AFDC payments, when compared to outlying 
school districts. Looking at 17 of the nation's largest cities, we note 
that their school districts have more than three times the proportion 
pf Title I,eligibles in their enrollment as their respective states have 
of school-age AFDC children in thcij overall state enrollments (1972),^^ 
Regarding sgecial education, for example, in New Jersey the 17 major 
urban districts proportionately have 50% more students in special 
^duca£i#n- than does the , State as a whole , (Fall, 1972). These same city 
districts also have almost three times the percentage of Spanish-surnamed 
-pAjpils as the state average (F;all, 1972).^^ Nonwhite school populations 
for the 15 largest cilMfi^ in the U.S.^ always high compared to suburbs, 
have inci:eased tremendoOTly in recent years, from a district average ,of 38% 
-in 1960 to 56Z in 1970.^^ - ^ 
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B. State Attention to Urban SchooL Finance Problems at the Time of 
Serrano 

" : ^ ■ ^ 

Before Serrano v. Priest (Aug. 1971) states were already responding 
to urban school finance problems in a variety of ways. 

State Categorical Compensatory Education Programs 

Only two states had enacted and funded categorical compensatory educ- 
ation programs prior to 1964. the year of passage of the Federal Government' 
Economic Opportunity Act (EOA)., which focused- the nation, for the first 
time since the Depression, on poverty and its grinding impact on those 
caught up in it. The next year, 1965, the Federal Government passed the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act< (ESEA) . By 1966-67, four more 
states had. enacted state compensatory education programs, largely because 
of the stimuli of the EQC's Head Start, Job Corps and Neighborhood Youth 
Corps programs and the ESEA's Title I program, all of which tar.geted their 
funds on the , education of disadvantaged youth. At the time of Serrano, 16 
states all told had initialed or were about to initiate state compensatory* 
education efforts. From a meagre funding of $27 million or so in 1966-67, 
the states were set to allocate more than $168 million in 1971-72, although 
four states, Calif., New York, Ohio and Michigan, accounted for 82% of the 
total. (See Table 2.) 

(2) Gjsneral Aid Formula Adjustments 

During this time while state categorical programs for disadvantaged 
students were/growing in number and size, 11 states chose to make major 
adjustments fn their general education aid formulas to provide extra fund^ 
for urban e^lucation. However, of these 11 states, six had and five had not' 
enacted st^te compensatory education programs. Thus, by the time of 

y'total of 21 states had made special efforts to aid urban education. 

Popular formula adjustments were those which were designed to raise 
the.aWunt of foundation program entitlement for urban districts by means 
of son^e simple, "objective" criteria. These objective criteria, on the one 
handy' obviated the need to. mention by name specific districts to be aided, 
but,/ on the other hand, bore no direct relationship to the specific urban 
School finance problems discussed earlier in this paper. Maryland and 
Pe!>hsylvania used population density as a criterion for Baltimore and 
Pennsylvania's cities to qualify for higher state basic aid entitlements.* 



* Maryland provided $50/enrolled pupil extra entitlement for districts 

with a population density of 8000 or more per square mile. Only Baltimore 
qualified. Pennsylvania provided an additional entitlement up to $250 per 
Weighted Average Daily Membership (WADM) for districts with a population 
density of more than 10,000 per square mile, with higher spending districts 
, qualifying for the higher density entitlements. Of the State's 13 largest 
cities, only seven qualified; however, 13 suburban and small town districts 
also qualified. 
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TABLE 2 - State Compensatory Education Program Funding 
' (Selected Years Through 1971-72) 



1 • 

St/^te 


Initial 
Comp . Educ . 
Program 


Total State Compensatory Education 
Allocations (In Thousands of Dollars) 




Legislated 


1966-67 


1969-70 


1970-71 


1971-72 




Hawaii 
California 
, Michigan . 


1961 
1963 
1964 


468* 
7,652 
11,484 


890* 
28,354 
15,201 


1,175* 
42,021 ' 
21,500 


;.214* 
44,349 
26,400 




Connecticut 

l^ennsylvania 

ik/ashlngton 


1965 
1965 
1965 


6,095 
1,000 
n.a. 


8,188 
1,000 
2, 100(b) 


8,375 
1,000 
4, 000(b) 


7,9«7 • 
1,000 
' .3, 200(b) 




.'Oregon^ 
'ohio 
Wisconsin 


1967 
1967 
1967 




1,000 
16,472 
2,0G0* 


1,385 ' 
22,254 
L,975* 


1,000 (a) 
28,670 
2, 000 (a). 




New York 
Rhode Island 
Illinois 


1968 
1968 • 
1968 




52,000 
2,000 
-0- 


52,000 
2,000 
•200(c) 


47,000 
2,000 
805(c) 




Arizona 
Colorado 
Delaware 
Massachusetts 


1969 
1969 
' 1969 
1971 




100(c) 
2,000 
500 


200(c) 
1,547 
500 


100(c) ' 
1,000 
expired 
1, 500(c) 




Column Totals 




26,699 


131,805 160,132 . 


168,225 




♦Estimate 















(a) Only one district in Oregon (Portland) and in Wiscoi^in (Milwaukee) 
benefited from these "state" compensatory education programs. 

.(b) This figure only includes funds for the "Urban, Rural, and Racial ' 
Disadvantaged" educational program, legislated/ in 1969. Data are not 
available on Washington State's other compensatory education program, 

j the "Culturally Disadvantaged Program", initiated in 196Si as an adjust- 
ment to the Statei's general education aid formula. 

(c) Exclusively for bilingual education* programs . ' 

Table Sources: Stanford .Res'earch Institute, Educational Policy Research Center , 
State Com pensatory Education and Bilingual Programs tRes. Memo 
EPRC 2158-25) (Menlo Park, Calif.: Stanford Research Inst,, 
Feb. 1975); Thomas Johns, ed.. Public School Finance ■ 
Programs. 1971-72 (DHEW Publication No. (OE) 7,3-00001) (Washington, 
D.C.: GPO, r972), especially Table 2, page 4; knd various , state 
department of education officials, state legislative staff and 
local education agency officials. > 
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Pennsylvania also used school district size as a criterion for (large) 
districts to (j^alify for extra state basic aid, as did Illinois, New York 
and Oh'io.'^ While tunneling significant funds into cities, these state 

9 Pennsylvania , districts qualifying for the population density bonus ' 
which had WADM ot more thaft. 50,000 received 19% of the actual 
costs of instruction multiplied by the districts' WADm/^ Only 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia qualified for this "super density" adjustment. 

Illinois. Districts with over 10,000 Weighted Average Daily Attendance (WADA) 
qualified. Their jpupil units^ (WADA) were increased, thereby Increasing 
their entitlement under the State's foundation program. 

District Size. (WADA) Bonus Increase in WADA Districts Participating - 

10,000 - 19,999 4% 18 ' 

20.000 - 29,999 8% 4 ' . 

_ 30,000 - 199,999 12% Rockford 

200,000 plus . " ^ 16% " Chicago 

New York . The state basic operating aid entitlement was increased by 10% 
of approved state and local operating expenses up to $760/WADA for all 
districts for the first 1^00 WADA. Districts over 8000 WADA^also received 
a second stage- correction': their basic entitlement was increased by an 

'.additional lOZ of apprbved state and local operating expenses up to 
$760/WADA for 60% of all WADA in excess of 8000. The six large9t cities 
(New York, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Yonkers and Albany) , 
however, who did not receive the foregoing second stage correction, had 
a second stage correction tailored esifiecially for them: their basic 
operating and growth entitlement was increased by 17.5% in addition to 
the first 1500 WADA first stjLge correction. Districts which had approved 
state and local operating* expenses over $760/WADA up to a maximum allowable 
$860/WADA could get eithe/ 1/2 or all of the above "size correction" due' 

' them,' depending on the ba^ic operating aid plan option they chose. 

Ohio . Termed the, "Municipal Overburden-Special Needs" provision, districts * 
with over 20,000 students qualified for aid, as did districts contiguous. " 
to such districts, providing they also had at least 50% of their pupils 
Classified as educationally disadvantaged. These districts received 
^1.62-times the districts* ADM. Toledo, Akron, Dayton, Youngstown, 
"Ganton and East Cleveland qualified. Districts with over 70,000 students 
received slightly" bett«: treatment, providing they had resident ADC 
recipients, 'ages 5-17, comprising at least 20% of a district's ADM. ^ These 
districts received $14.56 tiifies a distri^ct^s ADM. Cleveland, Columbus 
and Cincinnati .qualified. Notice,^ while tl>e qualifying criteria included 
ADC or educatio;ially disadvantaged incidence, the formula adjustments ^ 
were made for a qualifying districtjs total student membership (ADM). 
The payments were to increase to $20 and $25 the next year. 



legislative adjustments to. basic school aid formulae were non-specific 
responses to-urban school finance problems.' . specific 

attcmotL^^°*'^°i'/'^^'""^"'' °^ ^^^^ "•^^'^^ adjustments noted above. 

JLt ?s .J!l"if ^° ^ ^P^'^i"^ P'^'oblem of urban Schools 

^^tf ^f;. J! ' ."'^ ^'U-stment first raised all districts' " 

CS^n f d =ntltl»e„ts by UiO for each low liiconie pupil HoWr ' ' 

when a district's percentage of low lnco«e pupils exceeded 151 Ifl^ lL ■ 
district was entitled to 525 to $125 extra Jer low Jnc^e pucL^ T'h^^h • 

o^t e'sr t!d::;L''^"t'S:r' t^i""r\" "---"^^^ co„"cL°! atlo„s 

how much aid was available (Ohio and Pa.). "ceive aid (Ohio) and 

» U r^tSh'^r"-'^' " "disadvantaged" or who we'jrj™""' 1 co»e 
part of Pen'Jsylv/'la'J's 'S;VicTo/'"a*us"r " 
raised haslc lid entltleL^KN'livI^Sc * ^''^ ~r°K?i;es«:°L' 

entitlements.** Nebraska double, counted for ."disadvantaged" stude^^s"?. 



' * See footnote on preceding "page for fulleTdescrlptlon: 

f Low Income Pupils t? ► «. ^ , ^ • 
A8a% of aSm pj'^f" Entitlement ^ 
■ rer Low Income Pupil 

' - 15 - 19.9X - • - . 9S 

20 - 24.9% ^'.iz. 
25 - 29.9Z 75 
30% and above ' 

** New Jersey ;' 0.75 Additional pupil unit count for each AFDC student whi^h 

SS??15§P/A°P^/^^^^^ APOCtid-ei^^ Sis wa,^ 

Washington ; 0.1 Additional pupil uplt count for pupils qualifying for 
. ' .programs for the "culturally disadvantaged."; baslLlly J/rorafl I^DC 
studen s were counted. This was worth>36,50 per counted AF^ ^upiHn 
1971-72, and was funded totally a^: $1,031,490. " • . 

H Nebraska double counted all students enrolled io an approved program for 
■ ^^'f . deprived." This extra . entitlement. tEorervSed Sot : 

adjustments, but -also depending whetHer the qualifying students were ik 
Kindergarten, grades 1-6, 7-8, or- 9-12. Thus, this factor' was w^rth ^25 
7% an'd S«? ^n/ff ergarten. $450 for grades 1-6. $50rfor |ra"es 

7-6 and §550 for grades 9-^ in 1971-72. . ][ . L 
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J ° ^•'^"^ density, district size and dlsadvantaged/low-lncome 

riupll adjustments heretofore discussed were subject to the same state-local 
dost ^sharing arrangements of the affected states' general al{l formulae! 
(Ihlo s Municipal Overburden-Udjustment and Pennsylvania's "poverty factbr" 
adjustment were the sole extepflons, as these were 1002 state funded. 




Jhree states chose- to adjust their general aid formulae to aid cities 
by using a different definition of school district wealth than that 
no^lly used In calculation of state and Ibcal shares of basic state 
education aid programs. Maryland- and New Jersey chose this approach In 
addition to the±r previously mentioned adjustments to basic a^d entitlements. 
^Rhode Island relied on this method to supplement Its state compensatory 
education program. . ' - 

One of the principal urban School finance problems cited earlier was 
the declining lncom€ of cities. The states of Rhode Island and Maryland 
both incorporated Income measures into their definition of district wealth 
in their general education aid formulae. Because the Income positions of 
the major cities of the cwo states were less than state average, the states' 
use of iT^ome measures to partially de^qe district wealth, in effect, reduced 
the apparent wealth 'of the large city districts, thereby setting up calcu- 
latl^s ef larger state shares and smaller local shares of the basic -aid 
pr5>gram8 than would otherwise have been the case.* 

SNew Jersey, however, adjusted district wealth by a less direct method 
use of Income. measures to reduce apparent district wealth. The Garden 
e, as already noted. Included an additional weighting for disadvantaged 
C) students when' calculating districts' weighted pupil units for 
purposes of determining state minimum aid entitlements. However, the ' 
weighted pupil figure is then used again, in the calculation of the eqUallzed 
assessed valuation (EAV) per weighted pupil. Thus, in simple terms, a 
district with $20,000 EAV/pupll and 9.000 pupils. Including 2,667 AFpC pupils, 
would have a district wealth of $16,000 EAV/welgfit^uplls, thereby 



* Because these Ohio & Pennsylvania funds were not earmarked for compensatory 
education purppses, they were not considered as categorical compensatory 
education funds, but as baste" aid formula adjustments. 

* Rhode Island used the ratio district median family Income bore to state ^ 
median family income to modify equalized .assessed valuation of real and 
tangible property. Rhode Island had a median family income of $9,737 

^S^eno^''°''"^"" had -$8,430, Pawtucket $9,265, Woonsocket $9,667. Newport 
$8,592 and Central Falls $7,778' (1970^.16 

"^'^y^^"^ "sejl "net taxable income" <from State Income tax returns) summed 
with equalised real property valuation. Maryland had a net taxable income per 
pii^pll of $12,136, while Baltimore had $9,091 (Sept. 1971). ^7 
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qualifying such a district for more state aid under New" Jersey's guaranteed 
valuation equalization aid program than if it had to partici^te iTluTliA 
progran. ulth its wealth determined without ;:eg.rd to Us IfSrstudehts" ^ 

m^nriltTli^* ^" 1]^^""^ °^ ^^^^"8 "ban districts should 'be 

||irss£. Average daily membership (ADM) to deteRnUT^e state aid entitlements 
^^ancrra^eTl"" .r''"/""" '^''^ attendance (ADA). H^S 

.di^JrUts "ince ^ i? m f '''^ attractive small adjustment fol urban 
•aiscricts. sinc^e ADM in. cities could provide maybe 52 more aid than ADA. 

C. . The Changes Since Serrano in Adjustments for Urban School Finance 
■ , Problems. 

Eighteen states have enacted reforms of their school finance " systems 
MmL^P^ "^''^'^ in Aug. 1971. In many cases 

edicatlon-.J'"' "'"^ received .increases in s^^e b^sic 

^ate co»nI;Jr ^ "'r* '^^^ '^^"^ received significant" increases in • 
ne^ItlvrC ^ J f "nation funds. .Dire warnings concerning the potential 
rela velv Ei'h weMfFr^^'"'?'"' n:ucralization lefislatJon on 

or e^Jecii^e ' sCte Lii^f^ ' districts were-either unnecessary 

\i .1 leg^latures, by and large.- have dealt somewhat 
syapathetically with urban school finance problems. ^ 

State Compensatory E ducation Pfbgram Chang es 

■Have Jefi'cSC^f education programs have been a key means states 
which """^^ """^ '^^^ "^^'^s of disadvantaged students of 

^Ich cities teve disproportionately high numbers. Funds for sta^e WrL. 
have Incr^sed 42Z from 1971-72 to -1973-74. (See Table 3.). How^^!^^ 

• Vlr^nfff^d^oie 1^1 --^^^^^ P"8"- (Florida. .Utat» . iexas and 

He^^wH1?iVno1heTs:a^e^^^S 

]1^7t If ^'T ' ^ «cani:;;?oa of^hT 

impact of this reform .on large ci^y school districts shows that they - ' ^ 

received less increases in basic state operating aid per 5>ui,il thih did other' 

' '^ts^^ ''"''"'^ '^^ additional' pupil un its - 2000 additional pupil ^ . 

s?X°nJn'^i!J/'^^ • P"P"" " 10. 000. weighted p.u.' ^ 

■ ^^^^ P"P^^« " $160,000,000 total EX7 ' ' 

_ 15l60.eOO.000 total EAV ^ 10.000 weighted p.u: - $16,000 EAV/wfd p.«/ 

** JS^^'^J^'' * compensatory education effort ' 

Federal Title I allocations. (See Table 3; -iSt column".) 
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u ^"'^ generally fared no better than other 

iffj increases in total state operating aid are compared. 

Although Sacramento and Fresno were exceptions in both cases.**' Thus,- 
it appears that California chose to meet urban school finance needs 
lltTl I its state compensatory education programs rather 

than by r-evising its basic education aid formula. 

Other than the states already mentioned New York also nuwie major 
Changes to its state compensatory education, program. The Empire State - 
dropped its $47 million program in 1974 in favor of general aid revisions- 
targeted on disadvantaged students. 

iQ7?^i.'?^''' ^^^.^^ ^^^''^^ "^^^^ California known to have funded programs 

T Ki ^"""se'J their total allocations less than 202 from 1971-72 
Uee Table 3.) What is more, when comparing these 11 states' recent funding 
fo^o^Jf ,"°''^"^^'"y'^''""''i°" programs to the Federal Government's 
1973-74 allocations for Title I ESEA in the same states, the state proeram 
funds atnountonly to 23% of the Federal program fonds.' CSee ^IbiraT 
Considering that U additional "urban" states* have no funded categorical 
compensatory education progr.^s at all, state o^mpen^tory education programs ' 
today therefore, do not appear to be substantial forces in meeting the needs 
of cities disproportionate numbers of disadvantaged students The 
exceptions noted (California and Ohio) only show what is possible; "they do 
not disprove the foregoing general observation. 

C2) State Bil ingual Education Programs: A New Front 

Meanwhile many states- have initiated bilingual education programs in 
order to meet the special needs of children from homes where a language .other 
than English is dominant. The 1968 passage of the Federal Bilingual 
Education Act, which became Title VII "of The Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. its subsequent, substantial funding, and the 1974 US Supreme 
Court decision in Lau. v. Nichols wer« landmark stimuli 'in focusing local . ^ 

reformers and ultimately state attention on bilingual education. Only 
i„''?Q7f'7^"u^^'' ^"''^ programs legislated and funded at the tinfe" of Serrano . 
By 1974-75. however. 13 states had legislated "and funded bilingual education 
programs while another state had mandated bilingual instruction without 
legislation. • 



** See Table 10. 
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* Defined as "the states which have "approximately 501 or mere "utbanized" 
population, which is the population of any area consisting of a central 
city or cities of 50,000 or more inhabitants (and of the surrounding 

.'Closely settled territory for such city or cities) whitfh is treated as' an 
urbanized area by the Bureau of the Census for general' statistical 
purposes. The 15 additional urban states are Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, 
Florida. Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nevada, New Jersey, and New York. Massachusetts, technically 
MS a state compens.atory education program, but it is totally aimed at 
bilingual education, therefore. Is discussed in the context of state bilingual 
education programs which follows. ' •• , , 

* ' ' ' • * 

# Table. 4 next page lists the 13 states; Pennsylvania ;ls the sta^ which has 
O ^ nandated bilingual instruction without legislation^ 
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K.w ^ Shows, four states have made relatively strong efforts In 

bilingual education: Illinois, Massachusetts, Colorado and Louisiana^* 
Each of these states' funding approxii^tes or exceeds ' significantly the 

f,TT rcf/"^ ^^"^^ education provided by the Federal government's Title 
Vll ESEA. . 

.pfnm.^^^J"°^%^"'^ Colbradb are two of the states which ha,ve enacted major 
reforms since Serrano. In the case of Illinois, phenomenal increases in 
funding of its bilingual education program accompanied the State's 1973 
Snr^oo^^ ?i,f^^)f " reforms; bilingual education funding rose from 
$805,000 in 1971-72 to $8,000,000 in 1974-75. the top state funding in the 
nation. These funds ^re especially important to Chicago as "nearly twp- 
thirds of (the number .of children served), reside in the Chicago area."^^ 
As will be discussed later, Illinois' general aid formula revisions also 
significantly benefited Chicago. Thus. Illinois chose a multi-pronged 
approach to aid its largest city. > . ^ . 

Colorado's billngiial education legislation was not enacted until 1975 
'Jo?/??" ^^J^^'^/^f St4te.'s major 1973 general aid formula revisions. Tiie * 
1975-76 appropriation was $2.5 nillion. which is 455% of the 1974-75 
Federal Title yri funds awarded to the State. As will be discussed later, 
one of ColoTjido -9 19?3 general afti formula revisions also substantially 

mC! in? T^^l' '^'fP^'" ^'y'" relatively high wealth. So, Colorado, 

like Illinois. Jias chosen.a multi-pronged approach to aid its largest city. 

In the*Northeast and Midwest, where children eligible fpr bilingual 
education programs are conceqtrated in the cities, bilingual aid programs can 
oe seen as a fairly dii^ect way to help cities undertake thd tough job of 
providing an adequate education for "their linguistically diverse student 
populations. Michigan. New Jersey, New York and Rhode Islarrd. in addition 
to Illinois and Massachusetts, fund state programs. The funding commitments 

vii vtvt "'^5" compared to. the Federal Title 

VII ESEA funds going into their states. (See Table 4.) 



In the Southwest and West; where children eligible for bilingual 
education programs ar« mqre spread out between urban and rural areas, bilingual 
aid programs obviously have less Impact on cities. Nevertheless substantial 
finding of bilingual programs would still.be an important way for states to 
assist cities in their difficult educational tasks. Next to Colorado, Ifew' 
Mexico appears to have made fehe second greatest effort in the Southwestern 
and Western areas of the country. New Mexico's effort, fiiwever. is only 
one-third of the Federal Title VII ESEA allocations in New Mekico. California 
and Texas haVe both allocated more funds for bilingual instruction than ' ■ 
either Colorado or New. Mexico, but tiieir state funds are only 192 and 13Z 

^^T^fr^^s^ ^^^^"^ Title Vfl ESEA allocations in their .states. * 
tSee XaDlc 4.) • 



* Louisiana's program, however, is aimed at fostering ' French as a second 
language rather than at meeting the needs of children from homes where a 
language other than English is dominant. 
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l.o-ro/^''^"'. ! states-have allocated $23 million for state 

i!^?™ ^ f"""^"^ bilingual education programs (1974-75) .■ This figure 

is almost ten times what it was 'in 1971-72. Similarly, from only three 

1 ta^L 'T'l^'°'' °" of Serrano , now 

ILlrl ^ category. Nevertheless, this growth must hT^ed in 

perspective. Even considering that state funds for bilingual education ' 
^nf ta'trn"' $30 million whea adding in state compensato" education funds 
and state department of education general funds used for bilingual education 
lVvTT^; P"*'^^ "iil only 38% of Federal nae m 

Lu'^a L f^a?d\'r'' instruction, and are onl'y 13% of's1:t: com' enM ry 
education rnno ^"'^ ""'^"^ "^^^^ ^^e area of bilingual 

F^eraJ ?itfe Ih'e??; f "h''/ °' California estimates that the' 

tedera; Title VII ESEA funds in FY 74 served only 32 of the five million 
children who are eligible for bilir;guaN programs .20 Or to look at this 
•???8 mn?K' J P"^""^'^ '"^^ Federal Title VII funds 

.ilHionJ^;; ^p^"' ^^^^^^ °" ^^^gibie child (Ltai 5 

million), the additional funds available to participating school districts 
rta"te fu'nds;' '^'^"^^ '-^^'^ are'roughly three tl^es ^he 




■ ; ^3) Density or District Size Formula Adjustments 

»al.<no°"''^"^J^^^ post-Serrano period states also have been quite active in 
making new adjustments to state basic education aid formulae for the puLse " 
of responding to urban school finance problems. purpose 

At the time of Serrano in 1971 many formula adjustments "were based on 
population density and school district size, 'in 1971-72 Sve "stites ^oloved 

cT cU -^"!^°^ ^"^^^ ° m^^ase basic state aid entitlements for T.T ' 
Thscc of the five states have now abandoned them, and only one of the on^t- 
Serrano reform states (Colorado) has opted to Tse an adjustment of ^hist^pe.* 

Student N eeds Formula Adlustments ^ ' ■ 

•During the past four years state" formula revisions have been much ' 
educa'M'' f'' general -education aid to individual student . 

Educational needs. Prior to Serrano , many states determined district entitle- ' 
often TT'"^ kindergarten, elementary and high s.hool students differently 
of.ten assigning pupil weights of 0.5, 1.0 and 111 -1.25, respectively By 
:fwar!is''"^"",J'' differential student needs'reco nized lithou'gh^ 

stuIent'L'd" or "dlsadvanLged" 

* If^^°^M ^^V^]'^^" "^^^^ (^974) & Ohio (19 75). abandoned district size adjust^ 
rafaLfiti"' IT^'T' '''''''' adjustment and Pennsylvania Ls 
lTnnlZ\ ""'"nation density and district , size adjustment. Colorado (1973) 
itJiJ^ JT r'f^' ° P°P"l-ti°n density as criteria for a formula adjustmen 
designed to benefit only Denver (AFDC incidence was a third criterion) ?he 
idlTT ''r"'' equalizarlon program support level for De;v;r ^52 

higher than the guaranteed $25/pupil. for each local mill levied (1974). 
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3ince Serrano states have been very active in enacting more complex 
pupil weighting schemes than those utilized earlier. Sp^cWl education V 
and vocational education, in particular, have been the foftus pf most of 
these new schemes, (See Chapter II, "Pupil Weighting Programs in §chool 
Finance Reform/') But strong attention has also been paid to the needs 
of low income or "disadvantaged'* students, of which cities have dispro- 
portionate numbers. Minnesota revised its scheme which gave a flat 0,5 
additional pupil unit entitlement for each AFDC student to one which now 
provides from 0.5 to 1.1 additional pupil unit entitlement, depending on 
the concentration bf AFDC students in the school district; the greater the 
concentration, the higher the weighting,* Illinois enacted two separate 
schemes, both based on the number of ESEA Title I eligible students in a 
district.. (The two schemes are part of two distinct, complete basic aid ^ 
formulas. Districts may chose to participate under whichever formula^ . 
benefits them the most,**) The first scheme is similar .to Minnesota's old 
approach, in that a flat 0.45 additional pijpil unit entitlement is given for 
each Title I eligible Student. The second scheme is similar to Minnesota's 
relatively new approach, in that 0,0 to 0,75 additionaj pupil unit entitle-, 
ment is given, depending on the concentration of Title- I eligibles in tf-he , 
school district,^* 



* Concentrations of over IIZ AFDC studefnts in a district warrant the 
highest weighting of 1.1 pupil units additional.. ' . 

** Illinois retained its Strayer-Haig .foundation program, \but established 
a district power equalizing opcloij with an' upper limit on the local 
revenues to be equalized by the State, Two-thirds of .the State's 
^ districts, which enroll/ 85% of-the State's/ pupils, elected the DPE optiofi^ 



# Concentration Increases 'determined as follows: '^^^ 



"T^T^^T ^^^ >cenrror district pupils eligible for, Title I 
State Title I eligible students , • 
. _ Best six months State WADA{a) ' / . . 



0,0 - 0.75^^) 
additional 
piipil units 



(a) WADA here is Weighted^ Average Dally- Attendance inclu4i^g 

usual grade weightings only.* " ' * . 

(b) 0.75- is ,the maximum allowable ' ^ ^ 
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Ohio has discarded its earlier urban adjustment which used AFnr nn^ 
educationally disadvantaged student concentration. .nlonrwUrschooT 

>, for providing extra fu^ds to^nln o ^he State's 

«p!ct Md" (UmT:- ''M'^'V. ^'^^^^^.^ "Disadvln ag d Pu il 

impact Aid (DPIA) program- which will now provide special aid to 82 districts. 

llol ^t^t^f . ! Ohio's-DPIA program rs 

1002 state funded and provides varying flat additional entitlements per ptipil 

depending, on. the concentration of low income students.?^*' Unlike 



Ohio's ^iDisadvahtaged Pypil Impact Aid" adjustment: 



Percent- o 

-, ' i-n Pis 



f\ADC Pupils 
tri ict ADM (a) 



.42. ,52 
' 38 .5 - 
34.^ - 
30.5 - 
26.5 - 
22.5 - 
18.5 - 
15.0 - 
10.0 - 



>ir more 
^2.42 
38.-42 
34.42 
30, 4X 
26.42 
22.42 
18.42 
14.92 (d) 



Add'l -Entitlement 
Per ADM (b) 

$ 71.50 
57.50 
52.50 
47.50 
42.50 
32.50 
22.50 
15.00 
7.50 



Districts Which Qualify (c) 



E. Cleveland only 



Cleveland & 
None 
None 

Cincinnati & Dayton only 
Columbus & Youngs town only 
Toledo, Akron, Portsmouth + 4 others 
Canton, Springfield, Lima + 4 others 
Hamilton, Warren + 16 others , 
44 others ' • • 



(a) ADC is Aid' to Dependent Children. 
. — Mpmberehlp ^ 



ADM is Average Daily 



(b) $24.9 million appropriated for' L97-5-76, compared to $19,332 

million appropriated in 1974-75 for Ohio's, old Municipal ' 
Overburden provision. , . 

(c) Of the nine urban districts which used to receiye payment 

under the Municipal Overburden provision, all will receive 
payment under this 'new provision. However, five of the nine 
districts will suffer actual losses from 3-392 under the new 
scheme (Canton 392, Akron 112, Columbus 112, Tdledo 112 and 
Cincinnati 32), while Cleveland, _ Dayton, Youngstown and 
,• E. Cleveland will receive increases. (Cleveland 4^2 and 
Dayton 322). • , , ^ 

(d) Districts with less than 102 ADC, but with at l§ast,600 ADC ' 

students; tflso qualify for the $7.50 additional entitlement. 
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Pennsylvania, howevec, Ohio's new approach calculates a district's entitlement 
by multiplying the additional per pupil entitlements by enrollment; (ADM), . . 
jrather than by the district's number of low income students. 

<• • < 

New York'scrapped its sizeable categorical compensatory educatipn 

' program and its district size adjustment in favor of a basic aid formula 
adjustment* which focuses on low educational achievement. Additional .pupil 
unit entitlement of 0.25 is given for each pupil scoring low in the State's 
reading and mathematics achievement tests for the 1971-72 and 1972773 
school years* This is the first adjustment in*the country which bases 
state general aid on low achievement test scores, although Michigan,- 
California and Virginia have utilized low achievement test data to determine 
how much money a liistrict qualifies for in their categorical compensatory ; 
education programs.^ New York's five largest cities (New York, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse and Yonkers) were to receive 44% of the total funds 
appropriated for this adjustment in 1974-75.^^ The average payment was 
projected at $41 per designated pUpil.23 

Of the other states which had basic aid formula adjustments in 1971 
responding to the cities' disproportionate numbers of low income* ^pils. 
New Jersey's and Washington's extra weightings for 'disadvantaged" pupils have 
been tossed aside, while Pennsylvania, Missouri and Nebraska have retained 
their adjustments. 

New Jersey, as of a September 1975 school -^finance reform,* repealed its 
0.75 additional pupil weighting for AFDC students, which factor has figurec^ 
prominently both in the calculation of Minimum Support Aid (entitlements based 
on the' number of weighted pupils^) and in the calculation of district wealth 
in the State's guaranteed valuation equalization aid program (equalized 
assessed valuation was computed on a per weighted pupil basis). However, 
by Deo. 1, 1975 the Legislature had yet to provide .^unds for its new retorm, 
and 'the New Jersey Supreme court had yet to review and speak* out on the , 
reform's adequacy in light of Robinson v. Cahill , *the State's counterpart to 

gerrano which goes t^ie latter ppp nn by requirin g the State to honor it^ , 

Constitutional commitment to provide a "thorough and efficient" education , 
throughout the State. Therefore, it might be premature to count out New 
Jersey's AFDC weightings. 

* 

Washington State in 1975 dropped its 0.1 additional pupil Unit weighting 
for students qualifying for a' program for the "culturally disadvantaged.". 
This weighting factor had grown to $4, 663 million in its last year, 1974-75,-. 
while remaining funded at $39.40/pupil. * . 



# Michigan's "Chapter 3" (formerly "Section'^3'*) program <enacted 1971), 
California's- Miller-Unruh Basic Reading Act Bilingual Aides Program 
(AB 612, signed Aug., 1972) and Virginia's pilot comp.\educ. program 
(enacted 1974). , ' ^ 

* The State in 1973-74 had changed the basis of counting eligible pupils 
, from counting 1/4 of all AFDC pupils to counting all students/eligible 

,£or the free reduced price lunch program, which increased fourfold the 
number of pupils eligible for the extra weighting. 
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Pennsylvania's "poverty factor" adjustment* has beeq retained but with 
jased funding. Missouri's and Nebraska's adjustments for low incpme 



increased funding." Missouri's and Nebraska's adjj 
or '.'disad>fahtaged" studcqts remain as they were, 



New >Iexico added a new, dimension to pupil weighting schemes in 1974 
^ by'lnrluding a 0,5 additional Ipupil unit weighting for students^ enrolled in' 
. a State approved bilingual education program. No other states so far have 
chosen to follow New Mexico in this direction; they, apparently prefer to 
fund State categorical programs for bilingual educatioa (See Table 4*) 

(5) Income Adjustments To District Wealth Definitions in Basic A^d 
Formulas 

^ ' ~ ■ 

Another problem area for cities has been their declining income in 
comparison to theit suburbs', and sometimes in comparison to' their states'. 
Prior to Setranp only Rhode Islarid and Maryland had income adjustments 
built into the definitipn ol district wealth in their general aid formulas. 
Kansas (1973), Virginia (1974) and Connecticut (1975) have since. added income 
adjustments to bring the total to five states which recognize income 
differentials among districts. .In all cases incofte measures are vsed in 
combination with property tax measures-to determine district wealth, 
Connecticut's new general aid formula, defines wealth in terms of property 
valuation adjusted by median family ip'com^. since Connecticut's major- 
cities have lower income than the State, with the exception of the cities 
which arfe in effect affluent "New York City subtirbs", the Cities , -.therefore, 
stand to benefit from this income adjustment as the' Staters reform is 
gradually phased in.** ' ' ' ' . • . 



*,S«e page- 6, ~ ' 

• • * 

§ The- poverty factor adjustment now raises all districts' basic eid entitle- 
ments by $165 for each low income . pupil, then adds extra entitlements 
./according to the following schedule: . 

,1-, = . * : — — — « . . - ^ — 



Low- Income Pupils 
As, a- X of- ADM 

15 -'19.§S: 
•20 - 24.92 
25 - 29.9% 
30 34.92 
' 35Z and above 



Extra Entitlement 
Per Low Income Pupil 

$ 30 

60 

85 
135 
150 



Number of Districts 
Which Qualify (74-75) 

• 82. 

42 total 187 

21 

18 

24 



** Connecticut's Largest Cities: Their Income Compared to' the State's 
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City 

Ha^rtford 
Bridgeport 
iJew Haven 
Waterbury 
Stamford 
New Britian 

State 



W73 
Population 

148,526 
148,337 
131,262 
110,698 • 
104,651 
79,799 

^,.088,000^ 



19'69 Vddlan 
Family Income 

$ 9,109 
9,849 
• 9,031 
10,459 
13,571 
10,759 

$ 11,811 
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Med. Fam. Inc. 
City/State Ratio- 

.77 

.83 • . 

• .76 
.89 

1.15 "JJXC Suburb" 
■.91 

1.00 



f > 



- .... ' 



Virginia's 1974 general aid reform. utilizes personal income, summed 
with real property valuation and takable retail sales, to define district- 
"wealth." Kansas* 1973 general aid reform. is similar. "Taxablfe income 
within the district," as reported on state income^^tax returns, is summed 
^ , with the "adjusted valuation" of a district to produce "district wealth." 
As distinct from Connecticut, however, it is important to note that 
Virginia's and Kansas' use of incojme. measures to define wealth were not 
designed^to help cities. While Norfolk, HaSipton and Portsmouth, of 
Virginia's major .cities, have personal income below the State average, 
all' the major cities, these three included, -are poorer in real property 
valuation than -they are in personal income when compared to state averages, 
(See Table 5.). None of. Kansas' three major cities benefit under the Income 
measure., -(See Table 6.]^. Unlike the earlier discussed st^te adjustments 
for cities' disproportionate numbers of low income and otherwise disadvantaged 
students, all of which pump disproportionate arriounts of state aid into 
\ cities compared to suburban or rural districts, state adjustments for income 
^ caa cut both ways: th^ can help (a la R.I.^, Md. and ,Conn.) or they can hurt 
, <a la Kansas and Virginia). 



(6) Other Adjustments to District Wealth Definitions in Basic Aid 
Formulas * . - 



As reported earlier, district wealth has been adjusted in other ways 
than by u^se of income measures. In 1970 New Jersey instituted a school ^ 
finance equalization system which guaranteed valuation of $30,000 per 
weighted pupil, wherein AFpC students were counted as 0.75 additional pupil 
units, which had the effect of reducing apparent district wealth for cities 

, ^ and other districts with disproportionate numbers of AFDC students. New 
Jersey, however*, .has tentatively abandoned this approach.. But Illinois in 
1973 instituted a similar scheme. Equalized assessed valuation Is calculated 
6n a TlClfe I weighted Average daily attendance CTWADA) basis and TWADA, as 
^fy^fff ^^P?5^^^^ includes 0.0 tcy 0.75 additional pupil units per ESEA Title I 
ritgtti^~ch±±dT* Tills ireduces Cnxcago from x'i/th in wealth In the'State when^ 

' 4>roperty valuation: is divided by simple average daily attendance tOu 299th ^ 
when property valuation is divided by TWADA (1974-75) . 25^ 



See ixdge 12 for reference. 
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■ in adS^Mon-Jo ^ '° "i"''" '° "^^^^^ ^ second way 

' instituLrJ^c adjustment previously 'rp^ntioncd . The State has 

pupil basis, the standard procedure across 'th^e country. Because of the * 
fZrJf r'"' °" °' '"''^^ pupils compared to total-po^uLt on in " 

Zl cLnirt " '''' 'r^"' ''''''' ^^"^ "ill benefit from 

iJJttL ^ H m" ^5'/'" ^= ^"lly Hartford will" not be 

Cork L^'f^n - ^I'VJi' ^^"^ ^^i= adjustments 

works as follows. Using Bridgeport as an example, the city's Adiusted 
• Assessed Valuation per .pupil (Average Daily MeLe;sh£?) „ s $5^2 in 1974 

^r capUa Br 5:': °' = AssessJ'valuation ' 

L y 5?: o f = ^PP"«nt wealth plummets to $8,723. amounting to . 

only of the State median, estimated at $15,633. 

^ Virginia, also utilizes the per capita approach. In* Virginia ' s complex 
scheme the complete district- "wealth" measure (the sun of rue value real 
property, personal income and taxable retail sales) is defiled p^ JaHV 
(1/3 on a per capita basis*.- ^nd partially (2/3) on a per ADM basi Of ' 

■ :i^l:^^^''l^^J^ P" ^P---. - --t, and 

^^(^^ Municipal O verburden Adjustment ' / 

d<rp.r^ problems of urb^n school finance not dealt lith at all- in a 
the « r^ ^S V'°l ""^ -"icipal ov.rburd n ha ■ s 

■wM.« '^^'"^ "^'^y noneducational pubiii 'functions > 

^ra'i' nHf ?^'ar:duc:tr"'^' into-conflict with local educatL^ a e^ ^ " 
bet^en urban^^anVrurU dJ: tL'^^^ education^ice differentials 

suburban distric s S th 16 titers ;h ch'S:L^''''^''^''"r"^"^ ^""^ 

since Serr^nn v,vvw(„ 1 states whichjjav«^nac ted major reforms 

to the^SS^: ^-^San^alon^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ 

cha'nneJsMgnifJcan?^ T"'".^ ! """'^'P^' overburden provisio,^ which ' 
otSe'cit e1 ijen the t\fr '° ^""^ funds tAeverar of the 

taxes)* Ic 135? *^ '^"'^ ""^^ °^ ^ district- ( less school operating 

caxes;" is 125Z or more of the state ratP r^n ^i^^^A .. \ - ^ "t^^iii-ing 

.3Sessed valuation o£ the district L rL„.nJ >,^\r "'- ""^ ^<!""li"'l 

d? ::.r„o™rv" "i-i>-d u.i„g Mth this reduc4 viu^ii ; " ' 

Intiy. A.AfT , municipal overburden provision. The 

entire difference would be made up if t;he adjustment were'fully fu'dej. but 



' 'r'' ^^""^^^ construction and debt service are 

, ^ h dlrnoJ^^t'°^ scho-ol operating purpo:eTir: n"^ 

burden, althoug^it ctes'cL^^e^o L^TL^J. """^'^""'^""^^ 
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it'was only 287. fi>nded in 1974-75. That year Detroit received approximately 
^ $93/pupil under the provision, which accounted for most of its increajse in 
general state aid from tbc year prior to , Michigan ' s 1973 reform.^ ^ 

(8) Cost-of-Ljlvinfi Adjustment 

V Florida in 1973 did not attemp^t to respond to price of education 

differentials directly; rather the s'tate chose to utilize a cost-of-living 
index as a substitute. Cost-of-living factors, ranging from .91 to 1.09 
were assigned to each school di;5trict based upon a market basket survey in 
the State. After the basic student cost to be supported by the State's 
state-local sharing system was set, and the number of weighted pupil units'^ 
determined for each district, the products of these factors were multiplied 
by the cost-of-living factors. Urban area§ in Florida benefit under this 
scheme. Despite relatively high wealth in Mia<ni and Ft. Lauderdale, and 
the equalization aspects of Florida's 1973 reforms, the cities' high cost- 
of-lfving factors and 'the n^W elal^rate pupil weighting scheme combined to 
increase state aid per pupiM6% for Miami and 25% for Ft. Lauderdale, 
compared to the 5Z state average, increase , 1972-73 to 1973-»-74. Table 8 

. shows what the urban districts basic state aid might have been without the 
cost-of-l^iving factor. The Table also indicates the' relationship between 
high proportions of special and vocational education students and increases 
in- basic state aid 1972-73 to 1973-74.. In 1974 the cost-of-living factors 
were renamed cost differentials". In 1975 the value of the factors was 
readjusted; they now range from;. 903 to 1.065*. 



« 



# This powerful effect is generally repeatable in pthex states. Grubb and 
Mlchelson found the ratio of non-school tax rate to total tax ratB^.to'be / 
A function of population, population density, 'population .<gro^^th and the 
.prepondjerance of ^I^DC families. " , • . ' . 

* Miami. (Dade County) now has a cost diff erential\factor of 'l. 065, Ft. Uuderdale 
(Broward County) 1.058 and W. Palra Beach (Palm Beach County) 1.059. The 

"'^^^^ ^"^^ ^^''^ factors of 0.970 to 1-.019, except Pensacola, 
at .942. Since tMe State has consolidated all IScal districts into 67 cpunty 
units-, this means that suburban Schools in the game counties as^the ma4or 
cities also benefit from this cost-of-living provision. , - 



(9) Suainary of the C^>a>vzeg Since Serrano ^ in Ad3 ustments for Urb^n,"" ' 
School Ernance Problens ' ^ 



Except for Ca-liforJiia, and to a le&eer extent Washington and 
Wisconsin; sta&e compensatory education programs in^ operation at the tiae 
of Serrano have hardly been increased since that landm^crk caurt decision. 
Except for Virginia, Utah and Texas there have been no neW programs enacted 
knd funded continuously. Colorado let its comp^nsatopy edueat;jLon program ^ - 
isicplre and New York eliminated its program in* favor of an adjustment 'to 
its general aid formula which benefits disadvantaged students. Excluding 
California, the other 11 states with funded programs in 1974-7!t/allocated 
'state compensatory education funda amounting to only 23% ©f te4pral Title 
I ESEA allocations in their states. Fifteen additional "urbad^states 
have rTo- state, compensatory education program^ at- all. 

State bilingual education programs, which have Undergone a tremendous 
,expanslon in. number and in .appropriated 'funds sincq Serrano , nevertheless, . 
provide funds amounting only toJS'-SSi of the fynds the Federal Government 
expends on bilingual education .across the nation. Excluding Illinois ax4 ' 
Ma.ssachusetts, the other II states' bilingual funds would amount dfdy to 
15-232 of' the Federal funds. And thia against one informed observer's 
estimate that Fedeiral funds meet only, 3% of need. 

Thus, it is suggested that these state 'categorical approaches to 
meeting urban scho.ol finance problems, while iuiportant in some states, are 
generally not of major significance in most states. 

Urban adjustments to' school finafnce basic aid formulae were'many and ^ 
varied before Serrano . They have increased in number, in complexity,^ in 
variety, and, insofar as can be determined, in funding commitments. Simple 
population, density and school district size corrections have given way to 
increased use of pupil ^weighting schemes whi,ch count extra fox low income 
dt otherwise disadvantaged students 'and to increased use of fiscal capacity 
mea'sutes which favor urban areas.. Municipal overburden- has been explicitly 
addressed for the first time in one state. Cost-of-Education differences 
based , on imputed overall price differentials between ""districts (by c98t-of- 
living index proxy), rather than on differences, in district demand and 
capacity to. pay for teachers with varying levels of experience and college 
training, have been explicitly addressed for the first time in one state. 
Table 9 summarizes the urban adjustments in ^t^te jschool finance systems at 
th€ end of 1975. ' ' ^ . 

D. Pt)licy Problems of Urban Adjustments to State School 
Finance Systems ^ 

^What» however, are the policy problems associated with the urban 
adjustments to state school finance basic aid formulae now being utilized"^ 

Adjustments whicih are based on population density or school district 
size* are sijnple and direct. The districts, to receive' funds are easily 1 
identified; they are usually few in number. The three states which gave up 
urban adjustments^ of thlsr type did , so, it ^appears, .to broaden the distribution 
of special funds. Ohio increased distribution from' "nine to 82 districts} 
.Illinois; increased from twenty six districts to almost 
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Che whole stat^. Both Ohio and Illinois^" now base their adjustments solely " • 
pn incidence of AFDC students. New York's 1969-70 district size correction, 
which included all districts for some distribution and a few distric-ts for 
a second sta^e distribution, has been replaced by a distribution based on 
incidence of low achieving students; this adjustment places funds into. most, 

A^'T. / '^'■^^''^''^^ the State. Th6 problems with populatioYi density 
and district size adjustments seem to be in their simplicity and directness!" 
they do not ostensibly address any specific ptoblem of urban school finance, 
as discussed at the beginning of this chapter, and they are too visible, while 
serving relatively fgw districts. 

u ^""^^^^'^ attention has been given to"basic aid formula adjustments 
which count extra pupil units for low -income or otherwise "disadvantaged 
•pupils (see pp.11-15). Policy problems associateH with these adjustments are • 
numerous. First, how do you define eligible students? PSnnsylvanda uses a 
definition of low income" similar -tT5 that the Federal Government uses in 
defining ESEA Title I eligible students; Illinois directly uses Title I 
eligibility as its definition; Minnesota, Ohio and Missouri" utilize AFDC (Aid. to - 
Families with Dependent Children) status of students^ -Nebraska defines eligibility as 
enrollment in a program for the "culturally deprived"; N^w York utilizes 
low scores on reading and math achievement tests. Pennsylvania's definition 
is partially dependent on U.S.- Census Bureau data on low income families, thus • 
suffers over time as the base statistics become more out-of-date. Illinois' 

Jy^'^Mf^^ of. Title I eligibility means that- the State aid distribution under 
this adjustment changes significantly when the Federal' Government changes " 
its definition of Title I eligibility, which happened in 1974 and 
in Illinois shifted funds basically from urban to rural areas. 27 Use of AFDC • 

status to define eligibility results in having the aid labeled as "another 
welfare program with ^11 the stigma society currently attaches to this - 
phrase; on the other hand, use of AFDC assures current data on which to base 
allocations. New York's use of achievement test scores, wfiile focusing funds 
directly on educational dlsadvaptagement, has the drawback of permitting school 
districts eventually to influence the distribution scheme through the way they 
administer the state tests upon which distribution has been based. A more 
serious problem with New York's approach concerns the distribution of funds to 
school districts, which have signif idantly raised pupil achievement scores over 
time: do theynow teceive less or no extra funds because of their success, while 
districts not successful, pontinue to receive- extra funds? 

Second, whether to base allocation of funds on simple incidence of 
concentration of eligibre students is another "policy issue. Several have argued 
that concentration is a fair way to. recognize that the. "educational climate" 
of districts with higher coi^centrations . of disadvantaged students is quite 
different and-^ar less .supportive generally of the educational endeavot' than 
that in districts, say,, with less than 5-10% disadvantaged students, therefore 
needing the input of substantial additional staff and othei^' resources to be ' ' ' " 
countered. Minnesota, Ohio,' Pennsylvania and , Illinois, whether buying this 
argument or not, provide greater state formula aid for -higher concentrations of ' 
disadvantaged students. Nebraska, Missouri and New Yorkv however , do not; their 
distribution of formula aid for disadvantaged students is solely on the basis 
of simple incidence; Pennsylvania ahd- Illinois also distribute part of theii; 
formula aid for disadvantaged students on the basis of simple incidence. 

33 - ■ . • . 



•Third, what should^ be the amount of extra funding or size of the 
additional pupil weighting 'per disadvantaged student? Extra funding ranges 
from $12S/pupil (Missouri) up to $315/pupil (Pennsylvania's maximum payment). * 
Additional -pupil weightings rangje from next to zero (Illinois' lowest 
weighting) to 1.10 (Minnesota) and even to the equivalent of 1.44 (Nebraska ' s ' . 
double weighting for high school students). While Ohio awards $7.50 to . 
$71^50 extra per Average Daily Membership (ADM) , rather than an amount (or 
varying amount) per disadvantaged pupil, for qualifying districts, depending - 
on their different concentration levels of AFDC. There are some decent 
estimates of the extra cost of compensatory education available thr'ough the 
efforts of the National Education Finance Project. However ,' these ' 
estimates are based on "current practice" or sometimes "superior practice"/' 
prior to 1971. They do not teli, as education economist Henry Levin correctly 
notes, what amount of. money is really needed to make a difference in 
educational outputs of economically disadvantaged children. ^9 

Fourth, there are the problems of the' targeting of -the funds for 
disadvantaged students and the subsequent accountability for expenditure 'of 
these funds. Would a state be better off with a categorical program for 
compensatory education which specifies that funds are to be expended for extra 

^ educational services for the disadvantaged • students rather' than with a basic 
aid formula adjustment which provides extra general purpose funds for 
qualifying districts? The former approach must, perforce, set in motion steps 
to assure accountability for proper expenditure of funds. This can tend to 
promote local compensatory programs ideatif iably separate from regular * • 

programs, with attendant consequences of ^compensatory and regular programs 
going separate ways and haying limited reinforcement between them. The 
general purpose funds approach leaves all xiecision-making to local discretion, 
which often means that the funds are expended throughout districts with 
slight ijegard for providing exjtra services for disadvantaged students. While 
dealing with special and vocational- education needs rather than ^ith disad- 
vantaged student needs, Florida's approach to 'targeting is noteworthy in the 
context of this discussion. By State iaw 80% of the extra funds generated 
by a schools^ particular special student needs must be expended in that 
school; Thus, the State is assured that th^ extra funds are targeted on the 
schools in gi^earest neeH of extra help, while not being involved with decisions, 
concerning whether extra services are bought fpr the special education and ^ 
vocational students or whether the overall . school program is improved. Of the 
seven states wl\ich provide extra funds for lowincome or otherwise disadvantaged 
students 'through basic aid formula adjustments,'Six do t^ot require th^t the 

.extra funds either be expended directly for special program^ for the students 
generating the funds or for the schools of thosd students, while Nebraska . • 

^.does require the former. Of the thirteen states which are presently funding . 
categorical compensatory 'education programs, most' all make one or other of the 
above requirements; the same is true for the twelve states finding bilingual 
education programs. New York has chosen ^ middle ground between the extremes 
of complete. local discretion or rigorous St^te targeting; the. Empire State 

requires districts" to plan and report. on the use of the extra funds generated 

by its 0.25 additional weighting for educationally disadvantaged students. 

Increased attention has also been given since Serrand to fiscal capacity 
measures which favor urban areas. An income adjustment to district wealth 
definition poses its own set' of policy problems. First, and foremost, a State 
must <}ecide if it wants an urban and rural adjustment or a fundamentally rural 
adjustment. An income adjustment can alm^ost alwiys help rural areas, but, as 
noted earlier (p. 16,), it can e/ther help or hurt cities. Rhode Island, Maryland 
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and Connecticut are using Income Adjustments to benefit their cities and their 
poor rjiral .reas; Kansas and Virginia are only using Income adjustments to 

* i «fiJt™en^ ?f " "^'^ b« ^''^"i^ed before 

a. commitment is made in the direction of an Income adjustment. 

of mJ^r;?'^* an income adjustment, there is the question of what measure 
' "Lf ^^Ki °m1^" ^°de Island and Connecticut use), 

^Jt taxable lnc6me"*(as Maryland uses), "taxable Income within the district"* 
(as Kansas uses), personal income (as .Virginia uses),, or what? Do you compare 

""^ "tlo to adjust property 

valuatlori (as Rhode Island, Connecticut and Virginia do), or 'do 'you sum income 
... with property valuation (as Maryland and Kansas do)? Do you divide Income 
i?L^Hof«?? (J« M^'^yl^^d. Kansas and Virginia do), or per capita (as Virginia 
also does)? And as an examination of Tables 5 and 6 showa.the type of 
Income measure used could make a very large difference. If Virginia had 
chosen a per capita income measure exclusively, rather than also relying on 
"udent measure, and If ICansas had chosen a per capita income measure 
i^Jor^JML.'? income within the district,", all but two of these States' 

major cities Incoine positions would appear less, therefore, qualifying these ' 
cities for more state basic aid under the two states' recent ?efotms. mrd! 
data problems may exist, Rhode Island and Connecticut must use 1969 median 
family income figures, as they are all that are available from the U.S. 
m^nrnf^r"!"- ^^'^Sf"^* t° 1971 -personal income data from U.S. Depart- 
*?f ''t^LSrr" """f " "^^Vl-tlng its 1974-75 state aid distribution! 
dx IZ ll ll^Tf ' " '° J'/"^ ' Obviously must have a state income 

fx, and be able to convert data from -tax returns to a school district basis. 

ways t^l Z^tll PfJ^^ connected with adjusting district wealth in other 
Tilrri^ y ! ' ^^''v"^ measures are less troublesome. To consider defining 
district property wealth on a per capita basis, as Connecticut and Vlr&lnia 
have done, rather than on the 'standard per student basis, one must be aware 

J r generally have smaller propertlons of public school pupils compared 
to ?i i ; districts. Thus cities generally stand ) 

to be favored by such an adjustment which w6Uld lower their district wealth 

tJi' a^ts'^'J^V'^^'j If anurbanadJustmeTL d^ red, . 

i ll * bef^TTT commitment is made to - 

use a per capita basis for defining district wealth. 

in.luH« ""^J?" f^"^"! ^l"'^^" property wealth on a per student basis which 
includes .counting AFDC and Title I eUglble students, as New Jersey and 

r^^'^""" does not have to search out the facts 

CitTel llZlll ^JlTi '"^T "P^'* adjustments to district wealth. 

ititni < l ^.l di^PO'^Pertlonate numbers of such students. No data problems 
exist in using either of these- above approaches in adjusting district wealth 

^rTre^dllil^S^M^r ^^^^ ^ ^^^^'^^^ JtiSenHoinis 

are readily axrallable from year to year. 

To consider defining district property yealth.on a per Average Daily 
Membership (ADM) basis rather than "on a per Average' Daily^Attendlnce T^A)' 
iCJjf»'^r%J P""f? °^8ht be Involved in revising the 

fZlTf enrollment data from local school districts. Presumably 

^L^rni!^ f districts to work harder to get truants into the 

classrooms. Maybe it does and maybe it doesn't, but it certainly: means that 

^ * From state Income tax returns. T' ' ' — : — 



cities spend money on expanded staffs of attendance officers that might better 
be spent elsewhete in the systems and that cities receive up to 5% less- 
atate aid than they would if ADM were used to calculate entitlements because 
high truancy rates among their .students wreck their ADA., 

Michigan's municipal overburden provision poses a difficult' set of policy 
problems. First, should all public functions be compensated for by the State 
equally, or are some public functions necessities, and, others simply choices? 
Second, should necessary functions satisfied by public expenditure in one 
jursidiction be compensated for by the State while the same functions satisfied 
by private expenditure in another jurisdiction (e.g. refuse collection and 
disposal) are not? Third, while cities have generally higher public services 
than other jurisdictions do, sTiould the State compensate cities for this when, 
as some tax experts maintain, cities have a capacity to export significantly 
more of their taxes to outlying jurisdictions than the latter have to export 
their taxes to cities? City income taxes on commuters are striking examples 
of cities capaci^ to export taxes. Fourth, will state compensation for high 
tax rates for noneducational public functions cause a shifting of expenditures ' 
(and taxes) 'for items previously considered primarily education related (e.g. 
school swinmlng pools and playfields) to, the noneducational ledger in order to 
beef up the noneducational tax rate, ai^d therefore, to receive some State 
compensation .for items which would otherwise have had to be lOOiS locally 
funded? Fourth, and perhaps easiest, at what level should the threshold be 
set for qualification for special state compensation for high noneducational 
tax rates? In the case of Michigan, is 125% of the State average reasonable, 
too low or too high? Fifth, what should the level of state compensation be? 
Michigan ostensibly reduces a districts' wealth by the percentage noneducational 
tax overburden exceeds 1252 of the state average, thereby increasing the amount 
oL'*^!*^® ^° district. In reality^- however, the State funds only 

28Z of the amounts due by such a calculation (1974-75) . What is reasonable 
compensation? 

^ - ' • 

Finally, Florida's cost-of-living factor raises another set of policy 
problems. First, as Dr, Roe L.^ohns, crusty former Director of the National 
Education Finance Project, would ask: Does not a cost-of-living factor simply 
support high living rather than legitimate higher cost of education? Second, - 
as many. have asked: Does such a factor not support and encourage teacher union 
power rather than essential differences in -costs of education^ Third, many" 
cities have higher proportions of teachers with seniority than either their 
.surrounding suburbs qr outlying rural areas, and high proportions of teachers ' 
with higher levels of education t Kan rural areas. 30 Does a cost-of-living 
factor adequately addtess the higher costs central cities have to pay 'for thesfe 
older and more educated teachers with their higher salaries and tenure rights 
which keep them from moving on to other school systems? Or would a state 
salary schedule be better compensation ,for this situation? Fourth, ailould the 
cost-of-living factor cover also differential costs for construction and 
■renovation of school buildings? For site acquisition? - / 
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nE, The Impact on Urban School DistVict^ of Serrano-Type 
' , • Wealth-Neutralizi'ng Reform >^ 

Despite the foregoing urban adjustments sines' the time dt^ Serr&no , *■ 
the. major, school finance reform effort has' been targeted on reform of 
wealth-related differences among local school d'istricts. That, of coursej 
is what Serrano. Ro<iriguez .and their progeny were all about. What has . / 
happened to the funding of . urban education in this context? 'Have wealth- /" 
poor urban districts benefitted from Serrano- inspired refoi^iDS? Have needy • • 
urban districts with higher than average wealth, suffered under these reforma 
because urban education's multif acet'ed needs have net been adequately 
recognized? , ' * ; • 

(1) The Overall Impact on Urban School 'Districts 

< Ten states have been analyzed to attempt to answer the above questions.*' 
Table 10 sets .forth the statistics on basic state operating aid, other state 
operating aid,- total state operating aid, local school revenues (or local 
school taxes) , knd changes that have occurred in these items from the year • 
before the states implemented their reforjns to the year (or 2-3 years) after 
• the reforms. '; . . ^ ^ 

Data on school districts in 47 '^cities in 10 states were examined. 
Generally the largest cities in each state weta selected, although in some ' 
cases data were not readily available on all the largest cities. 

Overall, of the 47 urbaii districts, half did well, havinR^ncreases' in 
basic state operating aid per pupil gfeater than their average^tate increase. 
That is, redistribution of basic state aid did occur in their favor. Of course, this 
means tbat half did not do well, as staCe average increases in basic state 
operating aid per pupil exceeded their iporeasesi?. (See Tabxe 10, columns 
1-3). When consider^g total state operating, aid per pupil, the lineup 
changes little. Only five districts change positions for the better, and 
one for the worse. (See Table 10, columns 4-5). 

; • 

Man'y,^ of the states which have, enacted shcoOl finance reforms since 
Serrano have attempted to reduce local property taxes at the same' time they 
have been enacting new state aid distribution schemes. Some states have 
even had this as their principal objective^ Of tne 41 cities in nine states 
for which data is available, ..almost half actually dfecreased local school 
revenues per pupil durirtg the f irst"year(8) implementation" of , their -new state 
scho^ finance reforms;? What is more, two-thirds of the 41 districts did 
bet<rer than the other districts in their states, either by decreasing local 
revenues per pupil mpre than, the state average decrease, or if local revenues 
had increased in their states, by increasing local. Revenues l^ss than the 
state average increase, (See Table 10, columns 10-12.) 



- * Wlifornia, Florida,' Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Utah, Wisconsin, Colorado, 
New Mexico and New York. * ' . ' " 

# Ann Arbor -and Kalamazoo in Michigan, it should be noted, did not even have an 
increase: They lost basic state operating aid "per pupil (1972-73 to 1973-74). 
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' ■ _ ^2") * The lopncT^^Wealtn-Poor Urbah Dist ricts ' • " 

■ \ But $pecific.illy how have the wealth-podr city districts fared under 
: the recent series of state school finance reforms? Table 11 lists the 

22 urban districts of the 47 studied which are ;>ealth-poor , (i.e., below 
state average wealth), their equalized valuation per. pupil and their basic state 
operating aid increases per pupil. Of these -22 districts 16 received increases 
in basic state operating aid per pupil greater than their state average 
increases, while 6, did not. 

Thus, it appears that the Serrano and Rodriguez- inspired, wealth- 
neutralizing school finance reform movement has generally worked to the 
advantage of wealth-^oor' cities . California, Florida, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, and New Mexico, of the ten states analyzed here, are primarily 
responsible for this state of affairs. It should be noted, though, that 
of the 16 cities which fared well, half of these cities received smaller 
increases in basic state operating aid per pupil than their wealth 
disadvantage would seem to warrant. (Cotupare columns 2 and 4 in Table 11 ) 
This was particularly true in '^ew Mexico. - ' 

On the locM revenue side of the picture, of the 41 cities analyzed 
i-a nine states, 20 are wealth-poor. Of these 20 urban districts, 602 actually 
decreased local school revenues per pupil during the first year(s ) implemerita- 
tlon of their new state school finance systems. Further, 752 did better than 
the other districts in their states, either by decreasing local revenues 
.more than tne state average decrease, or, if local recehues had increased, 
by increasing these revenues- less thgn the state average increase. (See 
Table 11, column 5.) 

Thus, in terms of reducing local, school revenue outlays for wealth- 
PQor urban districts, or of making the raising of such revenues an easier 
tasW for, these districts, it seems clear that the modern school finance 
reform movement has generally assisted urban education. California, Colorado, 
Kansas, New Mexico ^nd Utah, of the nine states analyzed here, are the 
• primary forces in this movement. (See Table 11 , column 5.) 

(3) The liipact on Urban Districts in Need More Comprehensively 
» , . Defined Than Simply by Property Wealth-Poor 

Despite the success of the school finance reform movement in working 
to alleviate the fiscal problems of wealth-poor urban school districts, 
the recent state school fir^ance reforms mu?t be analyzed for their impact 
•on the totality of urban districts' fiscal needs. Table 12 set« forth 
the brasic dimensions ot a suggested comprehensive definition' of fiscal 
•need for urban school distripts. Equalized valuation per pupil, ipcode • 
per capita, local noneducational tax burden, percentage of disadvantaged 
students in enrollment, and a Combined Relative Need Ratio which ties these 
^ factors together, are. included in this Table.)? Education price differentials, 
should be included in the Relative Need Ratio, but data presently are quite 
unavailable. • • " ' i 

' ^ . . ■ • ^ 

.The four factors, are weighted equally, recognizing th6 arbitrariness in such 
weightings. The authors invite comment on the whole notion of such a need • 
index. The initial idea for the development of the relative need index came * 
from John J. Callahan, William Wilken and M. Tracy Sillerman in Urhan Schools 
O and School Financ e Refor^i : Fr omise and Reality (Washington, DC; Thfe National 

E RJC ' Urban Coalition, 1973). • . . 
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T^ble 13 then compares the relative need of urbalfi districts to the ' 
^state aid gains (or losses) per pupil that'tMse districts have experienced 
under the recent* school finance reforms of the ten states analyzed, here. ^ 

^ Overall of the 47 total idistricts, -15 needy 'districts did , well .under 
tHelr state reforms; they had, increases in bapic state operatitig aid per 
pupil greater than the average increases In their states. Redistribution of 
basic state aid occurred in their favor. However » 16 needy and^ average need 
districts fared poorly, while 5 heedy districts received only about the same 
as other districts in the it states. Of the eight non-needy districts, four 
did well and four did not.<^ (See Table 13, columns 1-3.) 

A look at total state operating aid increases per pupil shows that some 
corr.ections were made in the overall state school finance systems to impro^^e ^ 
the above record in basic aid, but the picture improves little.* . (See table 
13, columns 4-S.) 

Kansas, Florida, Wisconsin and New Mexico did the best Job in providing 
for their needy urban school districts. Colorado .and New York did the worst 
Job, as only one needy district out of eight in the two states combined far^d 
i^cni. Utah. would be classified with Colorado and New York, based on. the impact 
of basic operating aid changes alone, but the Impact. of changes fn their state 
operating aid made up for some of the inadequacy of the State *s new general 
aid formula. Utah, along with <:alifornia, Michigan and Minnesota all are in 
the category of having treated their major city schooJ districts unevenly in 
the provision of ^tate operating aid based upon need. 

Table U^ompares the relative financial need of urban districts 
to the increases or decreases in local school revenues per pu!pil that these 
districts have experienced under the recent reforms in the' nine states here 
analyzed. Of the 41 total districts, 2p needy districts did well under their 
state reforms. They either had larger decreases than their statewide decreases 
in local school revenues per pupil, or,« if lopal revenues per pupil were 
generally increased throughout their states, they had smaller Increases. 
Nevertheless, 10 needy or average need districts fared poorly. Of , the seven 
non-needy districts, three did well and four did poorly.** (See Table 14.) 

Kansas, Michigan, Utah and New Mexico were most' effective in reducing the 
local school revenue outlays of needy urban districts. On the other hand, 
Minnesota did the worst Job. In California, Colorado, Florida and Wisconsin, 
the needy and average need school districts both gained ground and lost ground 
relative to the other districts in their states. 



f The remaining tiaee districts were average-need districts which did well. 

* S^enteen (17, up from 15) needy districts received increases in total 
state operating aid per pupil greater than their state average increases, 
while 11 (down from 16) tjeedy and average need jdistricts did poorly, and 
8 (u^ Jroh 5) needy districts received only about the same as other 
districts in their states. < 

* The remaining four districts were three average need districts which did well 
. and^one ;aeedy district whi,ch fared average. 
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State/City 

Callfdrnla 1.00 

-•FrAsno 4,28 

Los'Ang^eles 2.80 

Sacramentb 2.70 

San Franc Isco 2.41 

♦ San Diego . 1.65 

^. San Jose . 75 

Florida l.OO^ 
I>uval County 

(Jacksonville) 1.95 
Hillsborough Co.*^ 

(Tampa) l.jg 
Dade County 

(Miami) ' .96 
Orange County- 

(Orlando) . 53 
^ Broward County 

(Ft. Lauderdale)/ .14 



Basic Stat*.^ 
C6mbined Operating* Aid 
^ Relative ^ Per Pupil 
Financial Increase (D^crekse) 
Need Ratio (a) 72-73 to 73-74 (b^ 



$. 91 
146 
/ 61 
129 
8 
23 
'60 

* . 

$ 25# 

58 

36 

66 
» 32 

95 



City to 
State 
Ratio, 

i.oo" 

1.60 
.67 

1.4i 
' .09 
.25 
.66 

1.00 

2.32 

1.44- 

2.64' 

1.28 , 

3.80 



Total State 
Operating Aid 
Per Pupil 
Intrease (Decrease) 
_.72-73 to 73-74 f c ) 

$158 
229„ 
' 152 
210 
161 
84 
158 



DATA 



,U N A V A I. L A 



City to 
State 
Ratio 

~ — '■ — r 
1.00' 
1.45 

.96 

1.33 
1.02 
.53 

1.00-"' 



Illinois 



Kansas l.OO 

Kansas (Mty 5.19 

Wichita' 3.63 

Topeka 3.28 

Michigan . 1.00 

Detroit. 7.04 

Pontlac 4.06 

«attle Creek 3.75 

Gra|nd Rapids 2.30 

Lansing ' 1.79 

Kalamazpo 1.06 

Ann Arbor .30 

Minnesota- JL.OO 

Minneapolis 3.94 
St. Paul . 3.01 
Duluth , 2.34 



$ 80 
206 
196 
164 

$ m 

75 
2 
57 
. 37 
38 
(15) 
(67) 

$ 274*/« 

209* 
, 255* 

365* 



1.00 
2.58 
2.45 
2.05 

J 

1.00 
1.74 
' .05 
1.33 
1.33 
.88 
.(.35) 
(1.56) 

1.00 
-.76 
.93 
1.33 



Data shows negligible 
differences fron^ basic 
aid comparison. , 



$ 719 


l.QO 


105 


1.48 


35 


.49 


118 


1.66/ ' 


66 


.93 


62 , 


, .87 


5 


.07 


(20) 


, (.28) 



Data shows negligible 
differences from basic 
aid comparison. 



(a) From Table 12, last column 

(b) From Table 10, column 2 
( ^ O om Table 10, column 8 

E RsLC i'elgh ted average 
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TAiiLE 13: 
" N eed Co mparfirl 



Urban School Districts, Relative Flnancdfal 
JiLR?.<'o.'lt_Cha nges In State Aid fb^ Education 
(Continued) 



State/City 



Combined 
Relative 
Financial 
tfeed Ratio ( a ) 



Basic State > 
O.jcfrating Aid 
Per Pupil 
Increase (Decrease) 
72-73 to 73-74 (b) 



Utah 
Ogden 
Provo 

Salt Lake City 

Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 
Grejcn Bay 
Madison 



1,00 
3.39 
2.54 
2.47 

1,00 
3.48 
X.03 
.77 



Colorado 


1.00 


Pueblo 


4.44. 


Greeley 


2.43 


Denver 


1.62 


Grand Junction 


1.02 


Colorado Springy 


.99 


Ft, Collins 


.65 


Boulder 


.10 


New Mexico 


« 

1.00 


Gallup 


5.31 


Las Cruces 


3/37 


Santa Fe 


1.57 


Albuquerque 


1.48 


New York 


*1.O0 


Buffalo 


3.99 


New York City ' 


3.86 


Rochester 


2.65 


Albany 


1.49 


Syracuse 


1.46 


Yonkers 


^ .54 . 



73-74 



City to 
State 
jtatio 



$ 68^, 


1.00 


75 


1.10 


55 


..ox 


24 


IS 
. -J J 






$ 177</ 


1.00 


229 


^vl.29 


223 


1.29 


'- 69' 

• 


.39 


to 74-75 Ybj 




$ 246* 


# 

' 1.00 


240* 


.98 


262* 


1.07 


178* 


" .72 


306* 


1 24 


201* 




315*. 




276* 


1.12 


$ 200// 


1.00 


22 


.11 


233 


1.17 


229 


.1.15 


-237 


1.19 


$ '81 


i.oq 


76 


.94 


,65 


.80 


62 


.77 


33 


.41 


67 


.83 ■ 


30 


.37 



Total . State • 
Operating Aid 
Per Pupil 
Increase (Decrease) 
73-73 to 73-74 (c) 



106 

80 
59. 



.73-74 to 74-75 (c) 



1.00 
1.20 
.91 
.67 



DATA 



A V A I 


L A B L 


$ 32// 


1.00 


68 


2.13 


115 


3.59 


86 • 


2.69 * 


118 


3.69 


$' 95 


1.00 


120 


1.26!. 


47 


.49 


65 ' 


.6rf 


17 


.18. 


95, 


. -1.00 


28 ' 


.29 



(a) Fifom Table* 12, last column * * ^ , 

. (b) ^From Table 10, colunm 2 

(c) Frotn*Table 10, coli^mn 8 
, .# Ui^welj^hted average. 

## Median 

*0 1970-71 data are used for comparison vice 1972-73 data 
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'^'^C^I.ltL ^'■"'"''^ ^^•strioc. Relative Financial Need 

.. Conpared j:^ Cnyngvs m Local School Revenues (or TaxpQ 





Ccnb ined 




Relative 


'State/Cifv 


Fihancli] 


Need Ratio (a) 


California 


1.00 


Fresno 


4.28 




2.80 




2.70 ^ 




2.41 




1.65 




.76 


r xur Xua 


l.GO 


i/uv«i Lounty . 




VJaCK50nVxXX6 ) 


1.95 


' Hillsboroiioh Pn 


(Tampa)' 


1.?? 


Dade County 




(Miami) * " 


.96 - 


Orange County 


(Orlando) 


.53 


Broward Coiinty 


(Ft. Uuderdale) 


.14 



Local School Rfevonues 
P'JT Pupil 
(or Local School Taxes) 

Increase (Decrease) 
_ '72-73 to 73-74 fb) 

' $(41) 
(80) 
(1&3) 
(42) 
60 
93 
(9) 

$ (9)*? 

22 

(45) • 
(36) 
54 
(135) 



City 
to State 
_ Ratio 

(1.00) 
(1.95) 
(3.98) 
(1.02) 
1.46 
2.27 
(.22) 

(1.00) 

2.44 

(5.00) 

(4.00) 

6.00 

(15.00) 



Illinois 



Kansas . 
Kansas City 
Wichita 
- Top«ka 

Michigan 
Detroit 
Pontiac 
Battle Creek 
Grand Rapids 
Lansing 
K^lana^oo 
Ann Arbor 



Winne»/t 

Mlxmi^ap 

St. f Vat, 



Bta 

ipolis 
St . ''Paul. 
•Ouluth 



-i.oo 

. 5.19 
3.63 
3.28 

LOO 
7.04 

4-. Oh 

3.7^ 

2, 30 
1.79 
1.06 
.30 

1.00 
3.9* 
3.01 
2.34 



(a) Proa Table 12, last coluaui 
Cb> FroB Table -10, , column 11 
' I , Unweighted average 
## -Median 



mills 

(8.4) 
(1.2) 
(1.9) ■ 



$ 74 '> 
180 

45 

60* 
- 45 

57 

32 
157 



145* 

50* ■ 
-'(9i-)*' 
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1.00 
(4.42) 
C.63), 
(1.00) 

<SX 
1.00 
2.43 
, .61 
, .81 
- .61 
.77 . 
.43 
2.12 

(1.00) 
,-1.27' ' * 
.44 
(.80) 



^'^t^ t"nUT data, since MinneUta'a n^JoVrefor. was 



TA3L£ 14: , Urban School Districts, i^olative Financial Need 
Compared to Changes in Local Schcx)l Revenues (or 'Taxes) 

CContinucd) 





Coiriir.cd 




Relative 




r inane lax 


State /r-ffv 


iieeu Kacio 


Utah 


X • \J\J 


Ogden 


3.39 . 


Provo 


2.54 


Salt Lake City 


2.47 


Wisconsin 


1.00 


Milvaukee 


3.48 


Green Bay 


1.03 


Madison 


.77 



Local Schuol Revenues 

Per Pupil' 
(or Local School Taxes) 
Incrcace (becrease) 
72-73 to 73-74 (b)' ' 

$ 36)? 
■ 27 
(2) 
13 

$■ (27)^ 
(55) 

2 

122 ^ 



. City 
to State 
Ratio 

(1.00) 
.75 . 

.(.06) 
.36 

(1.00) 
12.04) 
.07 
4.52 



73-74 to 74-75 (b) ' 



Colorado 
Pueblo 
Greeley 
Denver 

Grand Junction 
Colorado Springs 
Ft. Collins 
Boulder 

New Mexico 
Gallup 
Las Cruces 
Santa Fe 
Albuquecque 

New York 
Buffalp 
New York City 
Rochester 
Albany 
Syracuse 
Yonkers 



1.00 
4.44 
2.43 
1.62 
1.02 
.99 
.65 
.10 

1.00 
5.31 
3.37 
1.57 
1.48 

1.00 
■3.99 
.3.8^ 
2.65 
1-. 49 
1'.46 
.'54* 



(12)^ 
(18)* 
(100)* 
104* 
<117)'* 
17* 
(62)* 
(71)* 



$ 126^ 
40 
48 
67 

68 



(1.00) 
(1.50) 
(8.33) 

8.66 
(9.75) 

1.42 
(5.17) 
(5.92) 

1.00 
.32 
.38 
.53 
.54 



NOT 



•A V A.I L A B L E 



(a) 
(b) 
# 



From Table 12, last colimn 
from Table 10, column. 11 
Unweighted average 

1972-73 data are used for comparison vice 1973-74 data, since Colorado's 
major reform was enacted in 1973. 
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(4> .SuTLTary cf The MoHern School Finance Reforni Movement's 
■ Impact on L'rbau School Discrxrts 

S^dr^J^^ "'^"^^ "^""^ movement inspired by Serran.o and ' 

f P^" to have teen unkind to urban school dilETi^. These - • 
districts have had state aid redistributed in their favor as often Is it 
has been shifted the other way. And two-thirds of the= have benefitted under 

^or riri jrrr' T °' ^fonn states! Property ^Ith- 

poor city districts ^ave done even better on both counts. 

nrnn..?""*^"* """^ defining fiscal need in temis other then simolv 

pro;,erty-poor. and attempting to meet those more comprehensively defined ne^Ss 
the record of the states in reform is not as good. ' * 

On the one harid, changes in local school revenues had about the same 

J?'29 distr-: ' '^'^'^^ ''''''''' °" undifferen i^'d. 

±1 thelL ^ / nine- states, 20 came out better than the .other districts 

othe? ir^H rh u "'^^f "^^""^ " ^" ^^"^^^"8 increases. ^ On the 

f^L r^Is^rxbutiS.; i °' "'^'^ "^''^^ '''''''''' ^" ten states benefitted 
orw ^^^^'^ ^'^^'^^ operating aid in their favor. Changes in . 

other state operating .aid -improved this record, but only slightly. • 
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